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Silver - $5.056 troy oz, NY. 
Merc spot Wed. 
*- Mercury: - $175.00 per 76 lb 
flask, N.Y 
Platinum - $698.00 troy oz, 
Y N.Y. (contract). 


Platinum — $685.00 troy oz, 


r- NY. Merc spot Wed. 
n.q.-not quoted, n.a.-not available. 
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he spectacular murals оп the walls of Woodrow Wilson 
Middle School are the product of Terre Haute artist 
Gilbert Brown Wilson, now recognized among America's 
premier mural painters. 

Born March 4, 1907, at 1201 N. Fourth St., Gilbert was 
the son of former opera singer Martha Wilson and Wilton 
A. Wilson, a teller at Terre Haute National Bank who went 
on to become cashier and vice president when the bank 
became Terre Haute First National. 

He was active in Boy Scouts through his days at McLean 
Junior High and Garfield High School, where he graduated 
in 1925. At Indiana State Normal, he came under the influ- 

ence of William T. Turman, professor of art and an esteemed landscape painter. 
Wilson enrolled at the Chicago Art Institute in 1928 and won his first two awards from 
the Chicago Hoosier Salon in 1929 and 1930. In Chicago he met muralist Eugene 
Savage and became Savage's apprentice at the Yale School of Fine Arts in New 
Haven, Conn. Impressed with murals by Diego Rivera and José Orozco, he journeyed 
to Mexico to study with Rivera and, later, Spanish sculptor Urbici Soler. 

Returning to Terre Haute in 1933, Wilson agreed to paint four murals at Woodrow 
Wilson. The project consumed the better part of three years. Though praised for his 
works, Gilbert received no compensation except for a bag of coins collected by 
Woodrow Wilson students. He also painted a mural at the State Laboratory School on 
N. Seventh and another at the old science building at Indiana State Teachers College. 
Later he created murals at Antioch College, the Spink Hotel in Wawasee, the School 
of Sculpture in New York City, the Elks Memorial at the Lincoln Park building in 
Chicago, the School of Dance in Columbus, Ohio, and the Weldin Talley Memorial 

„Playhouse in Terre Haute. The “Comedy and Tragedy” murals at the Community 
Theatre were commissioned in 1966 by Terre Haute philanthropist Benjamin 
Blumberg in memory of his wife, artist Fannie Burgheim Blumberg, one of several 
prominent students of Wilson's. 

Though Wilson read Herman Melville's epic Moby Dick as a youth, he became 
totally absorbed by the novel upon rereading it in 1944 and devoted much of the rest 
of his life translating its messages to canvas. In 1955, 300 Moby Dick paintings by 
Wilson were incorporated into a 30-minute film produced by Jerry Winters and narrat- 
ed by Thomas Mitchell, which won the Venice Film Festival Silver Reed Award. He 
also assisted movie director John Huston in the production of the 1956 film epic Moby 
Dick, starring Gregory Peck, and conducted a 52-city tour sponsored by the Melville 
Society and Warner Brothers to exhibit his art and the two films. 

He wrote a 55-page libretto, which he envisioned would become the basis for an 
opera entitled The White Whale, but that dream was not realized before his death on 
Jan. 16, 1991, at the home of his sister Marjorie in Frankfort, Ky. Swope Art Museum 
of Terre Haute is the recognized national repository for Wilson's works (and memora- 

bilia) which have received recent attention in Unpainted to the Last: Moby Dick and 

Twentieth Century American Art by Elizabeth A. Schultz, published in 1995, and the 

Moby Dick feature on the Discovery Channel's Great Books series. 


TERRE HAUTE NATIONAL BANK 


(812) 238-6000 Always Close to Home 


Sign up now for FREE‘ online banking at | 
WWW.first-online.com 
i (3) EQUAL HOUSING LENDER * MEMBER FDIC “One-time sign-up fee is $5.96 | 2 
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ә |ne (Wilson) has just Pg Ma 
° t trast v. Gil- 
Ge Or ZC hr ielenstein 1 ortrait bert will probably arrive Friday 

4.21975) aftemoon at the camp’ and the 


z M. T EP portrait wiH be sentled 
To Бе Give "n To WV: Boy. Scouts л be dn 


Rest н.) Gilbert, who painted tiie 
m Mowat er of 1 Eomnuilfy A Ше Maire Fl nF Р opa пе y 


murals at |. Woodrow: Wilson 
Camp Krietenstein. to the}. Earl Branit. Scout executive, | Junior High Sehool &nq; those in 


Gilbert Wilson, Terre flaute Wabash Valley Scout Council | said Wednesday the artist, who | the Community j neater, was an 

artist. will present his portrait! during the Order of the Arrow | now lives in Frankfort, Ky.. had | active Scouter; and ‘served on 

of the late George Krictonstein. Fall Fellowship this weekend at|a long association wilh Scouting | the Сањар? "К'": stell, Вга! 
in the Wabash Valley Council. |noted. te E 


| 
++ + He a bda that” ‘Camp Kriel 
«мг. Krietenstein was Gil [ensteige al аце Nu of 
Us ic Brandt said, “and (ће memory’ of. е ` founder's 
ue pod son {0 whdm^ ft Was dedicated, 
|Liferallyst{housands of Scouts" 
benefitte@ ‘from the founder's 
interest алі geuerosily. 
UE. + + > 
The portrait, measuring two, 
апа one-half’ feet by- foyr: feel, 
lwt be placed: In the Scout, Ser; 
vice Се рН S. 25th St... ing 
i beadquet arstof the Council, 
United Way. agency. vj? 
Pre-registragions (ог the 
reckon RO lal more h^ 
150 en ánd-bóys. In the.course 
of the weekend. close’ to 1m 
Scouts selected or "tappéd'out* 
during the summer camping 
saison for the Order willi com, 
plete their “ordeal” or testing. 
As a part of the “ordeal. | 
participants will work on жатир 
improvement projècts suoli as 
helping with: the «workr on) the 
pew shower house. Tier” aiso 
will replace haspsiand logksi fiv 
broken windows and  repait 
sereens, а of,” whioh" à ere 
damaged : during’ recent niir- 
datism at the с̧атр,, Brant 
said. 
The new members will iat m-i 
‘ducted Saturday’ night 'dimind 
colorful ceremonies ` w he " 
several Vigil honor алад; will. 
be presented to members of 45e: 
Order. : who haver? i! vien: 
oulstanding ' servie during, past; 
years lo the Order. ^ ' ^g PEN 
ı The program) will bej E alı 
16:30 p.m. Friday and erddat 11 
aan. бш ту. PA? |! 
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Gilbert Wilson . - 
Д Gilbert Wilson,-83,-of-Versailles, Ky., апа 
k: formerly of Terre Haute died Wednesday, Jan. 
4 16,1991, in Taylor Manor Nursing Home at 
Versailles: He was a retired artist and writer. - 
He was born March 4, 1907, in Terre Haute to 
"Wilton Albert: Wilson and Martha Brown 
Wilson. Survivors include two sisters, Marjorie * 
Marion Wilson of Frankfort, Ky., and Loyal 
tin of Cincinnati, Ohio. There were no 
services. Cremation was scheduled. Duell-Clark 
Funeral Home at Versailles assisted with 
arrangements. 
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Murals @ Continued from Page А! 


] Every race and both sexes 
re pictured in the murals, 
which also drew criticism, said 
Hill, who also teaches students 
fhe history of the murals. 
*People thought women were 
stay in the home," Hill said. 
I believe he was sort of ahead 
f his time and believed in 
quality for everybody." 
Wilson, regarded as one of 
three premier muralists at the 
‘ime, contacted school officials 
bout painting the murals in 
932. He completed them in 
935. 
f School janitors collected col- 
dred chalk for the artist, who 
id the work for free. 
| Students raised money for 
him and presented it at the 
unveiling, but Hill said Wilson 
kept the money until his death 
їп 1991 in Frankfort, Ky. 
1 In 1981, as the school began 
A $9 million renovation, the 
murals were restored. 
ı Art teacher Don Hadley was 
handpicked by Wilson to do the 
work. Hadley said he tried to 
ПШ ә 
use the same materials to 
match the murals as closely as 
possible. ' 
4 Hadley spent the summer, 
&ometimes working 12-hour 
shifts, restoring the murals to 
their original glory. The paint 
dinderneath had begun to chip 
ànd an inside gutter had begun 
to leak. 
ı In addition to the murals, 
the school boasts a unique 
architectural style. 
| “We felt that this building 
was significant and needed to 
Юе recognized as the school dis- 
trict is looking at its other 
buildings and looking to do 
away with them,” said Mark 
?Dollase of the state Historic 
‘Landmarks Foundation. 
з When the school was origi- 


Wilson's murals 


The three murals — one on 


the south wall, one on the north 
and another above the stairwell 


to the west — covering the 
entryway to Woodrow Wilson 
are full of powerful images 
done in vibrant colors. Many of 
* the faces were modeled after 
community leaders. 

The mural on the south wall 
contains 18 images. 

A young swimmer and an 
older fisherman symbolize how 
different generations can co- 
exist. A farmer staring off into 
the distance, the future, as he 
plows his fields. 

Two research scientists 
looking for cures to diseases, 


while feeble hands reach out to 


them for help and well-dressed 
arms try to hold them back. A 
female scientist waves away 
money and blank checks from 
profiteers. : 

Two masked robber barons 
and a politician in tuxedos and 


top hats stand between rows of 


blue-collar workers, male and 


female, as the politician gives a 


speech. 
Boy Scouts and 4-H mem- 


bers of all races cover the wall. 


Those same faces are seen in 


nally built there was criticism 
that the school was too expen- 
sive, Dollase said. "Everyone 
thought it was too grand." 


The foundation began work 


on the nomination in 1995, Dol- 


lase said. The school will 
receive a plaque today during 
its annual spring awards cere- 
mony. 


*We're very excited about it," 


said principal Sharon Pitts, 


four soldiers who point their 
bayonets at the green-faced 
men looking to profit from war. 
In the middle of the mural, an 
old man looks ahead. 


A graveyard is covered in 


-tombstones with Why carved 


into them, and a massive 
explosion with tiny dollar signs 
covers the bottom right-hand 
corner. A monument to the.Boy 
Scouts covers the bottom teft- 
hand corner. 


The mural on the north wall 
has two mechanical serpents 
that symbolize how machinery 
is used for war. 


A man with six arms stretch- 
es two of them to control 
breaking chains, representing 
technology. A third arm hoists 
a fist to the serpents, another 
holds a young man and yet 
another cradles a microscope. 
The last arm points to the 
future. ‘ 


The mural above the stair- 
well has two large hands pro- 
tecting a young seedling. The 
hands represent education, the 
seedling represents students. 


“and it definitely is an honor.” 


Woodrow Wilson, built in 
1927, is the first Terre Haute 
school to receive such recogni- 
tion. 


“By putting this on the 
National Register it raises the 
importance and the significance 
in the minds of the public,” Dol- 
lase said. “Twenty years from 
now, people will rally to keep 
rhe 


Once controversial, Wilson's provocative 


murals'have been transformed into . . . 


Intricate entry: A tower built in 1 


eae ea visitors to Woodro 
inials (top right) guarding the school in pairs on either sid 

e of the front 
Pince. The owls are symbols of knowledge. Etched in the tower are 
our elves representing geography (above right), writing, arithmetic and 


reading. 


Tribune-Star/Jim Avelis 
926 entirely of smooth limestone 


w Wilson. There are four owl 


Timeless 
treasures 


By Cindy Dobbs 


Tribune-Star 


Three colorful murals have domi- 
nated the entryway to Woodrow 
Wilson Middle School since 1935. 

Those murals, drawn in chalk by 
Terre Haute native Gilbert Wilson, 
are among the reasons the 69-year- 
old school has been added to the . 
National Register of Historic 
Places. 

Once seen as controversial 
because of their strong images, the 
murals carry messages about eco- 
nomics, environment, patriotism, 
politics and technology. 

Gerald Shea, a former neighbor 
and friend of Wilson, described him 
as a man of vision, who saw the 
potential for people to misuse tech- 
nology. 

“He painted things as he saw 


them,” Shea said. 

Wilson told Shea the murals had 
a hidden meaning that would be 
revealed in the times to come. 

“I’m not saying he could foresee 
the future, but he was thinking 
about it,” Shea said. “And if man 
didn’t change his ways, that this 
would come about.” 

Despite pressure to redo the 
murals, Shea said, Wilson would 
not budge. 

“Some of the things in the mural 
upset people,” said Linda Hill, who 
teaches art at the middle school. 
“No school board members attended 
the unveiling [in 1935 |." 

But Hill says the images encour- 
age students to think for them- 
selves. 
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ARTIST DEFACES =- 
~ SCHOOL MURALS 


Wilson Says He Was N ot Satisfied 
With the “Artistic Mes- 

sage” Thereof, 

LE yer AA | 
The destruction of the murals at |. 
the new Laboratory school by the 
artist, Gilbert Wilson, himself, bas: 
remained unexplained ` until. this 
morning: when Mr. Wilson, himself, 
told The Tribune that he felt that 
he qu not accomplished fwhat he; 


Twish te ex: 
y "T started, Dut 


< 


work “йет war fa^clearly & per-' 
sonak-mmttér and. &ay- expense at-: 
| tenügnt. ‘to ‘place е! walls ‘back Y 
“take scare `of in а ‘few. 
daya” stated Mr. Wilson, 
oii: Samiion. ipripcrpal yor. the. 
school, ` states’ that ‘he was .com- , 
pletely*at sea what had сйизеа. the | 
destruction of the murdla: "When, 
wa (camerintd the 510139 on Sat-: 
urday snorting, ‘after: having been. 
&WBy. tat в school meeting: om \Firl- / 
day, the murals’ were defaced запӣ 
we could not understand: what, had : 
happened. . +s os | 

“I went to my office and found a 
note‘on my door, signed by Wilson, 
and-asking me, pots to ask for an 
explanation. 

= “So far asl ena no criticism of 
the "work hed been given, and. the 
murals in so far as they were fin- 
ished., for they were not yet com- 
pleted; had been accepted by the 
college. and the destroying of then 
Is unexplainable by me.” 

J. W. Jones, dean of men of'in- 
diana-State Teachers college. stated 
to The "Tribune this morning: “Tne 
college has endeavored. to encour- 
аке; а local artist and this action 
with no explanation is a great dis- 
appointment. I wish to Бау, .how- 
ever, that we appreciate the atti- 
tude “pf W. A. Wilson, the artist's 
father, in restoring the walls to 
their original state, which he Љав 
sald he will do.” 

"Just "what action may бе] taken 
by the school for the act of vandal- 
lism- fs not known, Wilson had а 
key to the building provided him, 
so he. might paint after school 
hours, end he used that for en-; 
trance into the building when he 
rubbed out the murals, which: were 
done in chalk, CE ene 
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ENCOURAGE GILBERT WILSON) 
IN HIS MURAL PAINTING 


Fred J.I Ringel, а writer for 
Scribner’s magazine, and Bernice 
Abbott, a noted New York photog- 
rapher, are here to do an article for | 
the magazine on the murals painted 
at Woodrow Wilson high,school and 
the Laboratory school by Gilbert 
Wilson, Terre Haute artist. 

Ringel was much interested when 
Ве heard that the artist a few weeks 
© ago brushed off tbe walls of the 
«* Laboratory school one of hls own 
.,murals, and explained to the school 
9 authorities that the mural “did not | 
у 


36 


express the message he wished to 

CE Gunvey d MEE д 7 1 
c Miss Abbott and Mr. Ringe 
were tremendously impressed :with 
Wilson's genius so forcefully to 

y depict the social problems of our 
= time. They expressed their belief 
C that Wilson will count among the 
~ three or four greatest mural paint- 
©) cers of our age before he reaches 32. 
ji 


School officials say there has 
been no opposition to Wilson paint- 
\ ing hls murals and that he has 
been encouraged here in every way 
possible in his effort to win а Gug- 

| genheim scholarship. © 
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Gilbert Wilsoh Has Bus 
Tid. Stor akg 
As Artist, Writer and Speaker 


T H- ДЕА TESTS 


BY FRANCES E. HUGHES 


Now that Gilbert Wilson, 
Terre Haute and Frankfort, Ky., 
artist, is spending more time in 
Terre Haute after an absence 
of about 10 vears, he is becom- 
ing a very busy man. 

For he has become popular as 
a lecturer for local clubs and} 
‘civic organizations as well as 
jbeing a talented artist, sculptor 
and writer. 

Last year, he was the speaker’ 
on “Why Is An Artist?” before 
the Women's Division of the 
Sneldon Swope Art Gallery. He 
will speak again before that 
group on Nov. 19 on "Psychol- 
ogy of the Creative Urge.” 

On Tuesday, Sept. 28, he will 
be the speaker for the meeting, 
of the art department of the 
Woman’s Department Club at 
the Allendale Lodge of Indiana 
State College. His subject will 
be "Moby Dick As a Music 
Drama." 


+5 mE P 

Recently he spoke on “Old 
Mister World,” showing a part 
of a film he is making, for the 
Optimist Club of Frankfort, Ky.) 

Too, he is painting, as be has! 
for many years; doing some! 
sculpture, working on a book! 
about Terre Haute, writing, il- 
"ustrating and making a film of 
a modern fable, “Old Mister 
World;” making pictorial maps 
for the state of Kentucky, and 
assisting Ben Blumberg in plan- 
ning and putting together the 
second edition of the Late Fan- 
nie Burgheim Blumberg’s crea- 
tive work. 

With one of his latest oil 
paintings, “CORE,” he won a 
blue ribbon and champion 
award in the oil painting class 
at the recent Wabash Valley 
Fair. 

+ + + 

He is making two sculpture 
plaques for the Heldentenor 
Foundation. One is of Law- 
rence Melchoir's "Tristan" and 
the other of Kirsten Flagstad 
as “Isolde.” These will be casti 
in metal to be sold as wall 
plaques for the benefit of the 
foundation. 

His writing includes a book 
about Terre Haute called “High 
Earth." It is a series of short 
stories patterned after Dries- 
ers “Twelve men" and Sher- 
wood Anderson’s ‘Winesburg, 
Ohio.” 


Wilson’s modern fable, “Old 
Mister World and the Hue- 
Mans,” about the earth and the 
atom is well on its way. He 
is writing and, illustrating 


it, using drawings of Marion 


“Tiny” Shearer of Telka Farms, 
west of Danville, who weighs 
imore than 300 pounds, as “Old 
Mister World.” Не also has 
ı started to make a film of the 
fable, using sculptures as well 
as paintings for illustrations. 
+ + + 
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| His friendship with Shearer 


also led him into another ven- 
ture. He and the farmer, who 
was named Corn King of the 
World in 1961 at the Interna- 
tional Agriculture Exposition in 
Montreal, Canada, have tried 
growing corn to music. Wilson 
had previously tried the experi- 
ment on tobacco in Kentucky. 
Music is played to the crop; 
at dawn each morning on the 
theory that plants grow with; 
sunlight which acts on һе! 
chlorophyl in a process called 
photosynthesis, which subsides 
when the sun goes down. The 
muical vibration at dawn gets: 
the plant up earlier in the 
morning by stimulating the 
protoplasm which starts the | 
photosynthesis working sooner 


The two men report that the 
crops grown to music are much 
better and faster growing. 

+ + 

For three months out of the 
year, Wilson works on pictorial 
maps for the state of Kentucky. 
He is just finishing his third 
пар, this one on major park- 
ways. He has a contract for one 
more after that. 

He also is putting in much 
time with Blumberg on the sec- 
ond edition of Mrs. Blumberg’s 
creative work. The first book 
dealt with her writing and 
painting. This one will Бе 
mostly on her painting and her 
unpublished manuscripts. While 
the first was a children’s book, 
published in 1963, this will be 
an adult book with a few chil- 
dren’s stories. There will be 
many reproductions of her 
paintings, some in color. 

Wilson previously produced a 
movie on the story of “Moby 
Dick,” which won a Silver Reel 
Award, Cinema 16, in 1957. At 
the.same time, he worked with 
John Huston on the film of 
"Moby Dick" and toured the 
country with his paintings used 
in producing the film. | 


Wilson, a graduate of Gar 
field High School, attended Chi 
cago Art Institute and the Yale 
School of Fine Arts. He alsc 
worked as an apprentice to Eu 
gene Savage, another Hoosie: 
artist, and with Diego Rivers in 
Mexico. 

In 1935, he painted murals at 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, and the next year, un- 
der the patronage of Mr. and 
Mrs. Blumberg, made pastel 
murals at the Laboratory School 
of Indiana State University. 
From 1948 to 1961, he lived in 
New York most of the time. | 
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GROWING WITH 


THE CLASSICS 


By FRANCES E. HUGHES 


А SYMPHONY in a corn field! А 
full Dominican choir and Ave Maria 
in a tobacco patch! Shostakovich in 
a pasture! 

Crazy? Well, maybe it sounds 
that way. But a Kentucky artist with 
roots in Indiana, and a Hoosier 
farmer, who have formed a firm al- 
liance, believe in their bones that 
plants “listen” and react to music, 
and that plant growth is stimulated 
by regular concerts. 

The strange theory occurred 
first to the artist, Gilbert Wilson, 
who has a studio five miles east of 
Frankfort, Ky., and another studio on 
the Ben Blumberg estate at Terre 
Haute. He tried it out. 

In co-operation with some Ken- 
tucky farmers near Frankfort, Ky., 
he tried playing classical music over 
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a loud speaker on a small field of 
tobacco in the summer of 1963. He 
got the largest crop he had ever had 
in his 12 years on the farm. He had 
never had as much as 4,000 pounds 
in any year, but in 1963 he had 5,000 


pounds of tobacco. 


The Hoosier farmer is Marion 


(Tiny) Shearer, who operates Telka 
Farms west of Danville. "Tiny" was 
named Corn King of the World in 
1961 at the Internationa! Agricultural 
Exposition in Montreal, Canada. He 
had had second place preceding his 
first place award, and since then has 
placed second twice in the world- 
wide corn growing contest. 


"TINY," WHO weighs more than 


300 pounds, had agreed to be model 
for an art project of Wilson's. In 


the summer of 1962, Wilson went to' 
the Danville farm to make photo- 
graphs and sketches. Shearer fell for 
the artist's unconventional theory to 
the point of dedicating some corn 
land to the idea. 

Two four-acre plots were planted 
far apart. Both were fertilized and 
worked the same. The “field of 
music" had been farmed for 35 years 
and could not be expected to yield 
as much as the other which had been 
in use only 10. 

Each morning at dawn for one- 
half hour, five days a week for six 
weeks, Wilson carried his hi-fi to 
his corn field symphony hall. Shos- 
takovich symphonies and the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle Choir records were 
used most. 

Final yield of the “musical plot" 
beat the other by 103 to 86 bushels 
per acre. 

Now Wilson is trying music on 
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grass in experimenta] indoor plant- 
ings. The box of grass to which music 
has been played is at least one week 
ahead in germination and 1!4 inches 
taller than the grass which sprouted 
and grew in silence. 

Dr. A. J. Ohlrogge, head of the 
agronomy department of Purdue 
University’s Schoo! of Agriculture, is 
somewhat noncommittal, but says he 
is “interested” and is trying to find 
а student who will perform some 
laboratory-controlled experiments. 


WILSON GOT some of his ideas 
from correspondence with Dr. T.C.N. 
Singh of India, who started similar 
experiments in 1950. Dr. Singh thinks 
the plants respond best to sounds of 
the human voice in high register. 

Wilson's explanation for the re- 
sponse of growing plants to music: 
Plants grow by the action of direct 
sunlight upon chlorophyll (the green 


coloring matter in plants) in a proc- 
ess known as photosynthesis, which 
ceases at dusk. Musical vibrations 
"get the plant up carlier" in the 
morning by stimulating protoplasm 
in the chlorophyl, and speeding up 
the photosynthesis. Wilson as yet 
doesn't know if rhythm may play a 
part. He hasn't tried jazz, swing, or 
rock-and-roH. 

The unusual friendship of the 
two Hoosiers which eventually led 
to the musical experiments began 
when Wilson saw Shearer on a tele- 
vision program To Tell The Truth, 
shortly after the farmer was named 
Corn King. 

For an illustrated fable he is 
writing, Wilson sought a large man 
with a face showing both kindness 
and humor as a model. He decided 
Shearer was just the man he was | 
looking for. He wrote to the network, 


and his letter was forwarded to 
Shearer. The novel idea of posing 
appealed to "Tiny." 

His fame as Corn King of the 
World was earned by his skill and 
experience as an Indiana dirt farmer, 
and he is well-known at the Indiana 
State Fair, where he is in charge of 
the cattle barns each year. 
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SHEARER'S HUGE frame takes 
the role of ‘Old Mister World,” in 
Wilson's modern fable Old Mister 
World and the Hue-Mans, which deals 
with man's destiny in an atomic 
world. The fable is well on its way, 
Wilson reports, and he hopes to make 
a film of it. Some of the illustrations 
are in sculpture. 

Shearer has never fostered an 
interest in art, but he likes Wilson’s 
preliminary work and shares Wil- 
son's love of good music and nature. 
He looks forward to final days of the 


fable, and Wilson has promised 
Shearer's two daughters casts of the 
Sculptured head of their father. 

Tiny attended Purdue for three 
years and the University of Ken- 
tucky for a year. His father had a 
farm near Indianapolis for a number 
of years, and, as the city expanded, 
Shearer sold out and moved closer 
to what he considered the farmland 
of the country. 

Wilson was graduated from 
Garfield High School, Terre Haute, 
and attended the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. He studied also under Eugene . c Р я 
Savage, another Hoosier, at the ш This is Marion (Tiny) Shearer, near Danville, and his 10 best ears of 
DERI of Fine Arts for a yent ГОД corn when he won the title of Corn King of the World for the year 1961. 
worked for а year as Savage's ap- 
prentice in the Westchester County 
studios. 

Also he worked with Diego Ri- 
vera in designing murals in Mexico 


during 1929. Wilson has painted 
murals at Wilson Junior High School, 


Terre Haute; some king-sized ones 
at the Laboratory School of Indiana 
State University, others at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, O. апа 
Lake Wawasee. 

He lived in the Blumberg Terre 
Haute studio for three years and con- 
siders it his second home. Wilson is 
& frequent prize winner in art and 
sculpture, receiving the Beaux Arts 
Medal at Yale for а project mural. 

The idea of applying music to 
plant growth by now has become an 
avocation. 


There IS NO money in it thus far, 
but who knows what may develop 
from this collaboration between a 
sensitive Hoosier artist and an In- 
diana dirt farmer. 


Artist Gilbert Wilson looking at his sculpture of 
background is the painting, Old Mister World, to be used in the fable. 


"Tiny" Shearer. Їп 


Grass on the left (11, inches taller) was grown to music of 
Shostakovich and The Lord's Prayer; on the right, without. 


Wilson painted this panel in 1936 as part of huge pastel murals for 
the Laboratory School of Indiana State University at Terre Haute. 
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SHOWS MODELS OF SUGGESTED CENTER —Drawings and models depicting а new cul- 
tural center being considered for Terre Haute were explained by local artist Gilbert Wil- 
son, center, at a public meeting Tuesday night sponsored by the Terre Haute Chamber of 
Commerce. From left are Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Blumberg, Wilson, Chamber President 
John Lamb and Carl Sees С] Photo by Martin. 


Cultural Center 
Ы: Treb- ni 
ined 


Plans Out 


Possible plans for a new cul- Avenue. Lamb pointed out it 
tural center here were present- should be easily accessible to 
ed by local artist Gilbert Wilson|the Indiana State University 
at a Tuesday afternoon meet- | campus. 


ing sponsored by the Terre! Colby Uhlir, executive direc- 
'Наше Chamber of Commerce.|tor of the Department of Re- 
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Some 25 Terre Hauteans heard 
Wilson discuss his dream of a 
cultural center for the city 
which would include an art gal- 
lery, a restaurant and an audi- 
torium to seat 3,000 to 5,000 
| persons. 


development, said it was possi- 
ble some provisions for location 
could be made in the Com- 
munity Center Urban Renewal 
Project. | 
Among other points Б! 
was the tourism potential which 


The structure would carry out | 
ithe- сел» theme of In dian Richard Tuttle, administrative: 


|lore, said Wilson, in that (hey. aide of the Chamber, termed 
|would be round and built one|''tremendous." It was pointed 
гоп top of the other in the shape |out such a facility could also 
‘of a wedding cake and would j be used for conventions and 
‘be decorated as Indian drums. | conferences, as well as cultural 


No financial estimate was events. - 


‘given. Wilson said that cost 
‘estimates would come later, 
‘after the idea had been ac- 
‘cepted. It was suggested, how- 
ever, that the federal govern- 
ment, charitable art founda- 
tions and local donors will play 

a strong part in financing. 
Wilson foresaw the use of 
area products in the center, | 
‘such as ceramic tile from: 
ı Brazil and Indiana limestone. 
‘A 150-foot contemporary totem 
pole would be constructed ofj 
Steel, with an elevator possibly 
located inside to give visitors a 

view of the Wabash Valley. 
| 


Wilson stressed Ше  con- 
nection of Indiana and Indians 
and suggested the center also 
could serve as a center of In- 
dian collettions, as well as 
follow an Indian motif i in physi- 
cal appearance, 
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‘Meet Gilbert Wilson 
SSS 


Native Artist 


To Be Honored 
By Т.Н. School 


$ 24 TÉ 
By HOWARD STEVENS 
Tribune State Editor 


“As Gil Wilson, I reckon, I ат 
mot important. But as an artist 
— or simply as a person — 
shaken and hurt and alarmed 
by forces which have reached 
even into my obscurity, then I 
am important, just as anyone 
is.' 

Those were the words of 
artist-writer Gilbert Wilson in 
the 1930s as he penned an 
introduction to his book — 
* Letters of William Allen White 
and a Young Man." Published 
by. the John Day Co., of New 
York in 1948, Wilson dedicated 
his book to Dr. Walter H. 
DeMott, "who has seen а 
struggling artist through the 
lean years of becoming а 
writer." the author writes. 

Wilson, a native of Terre 
Haute who now lives at 
Frankfort, Ky., will be honored 
May 2 at the 50th anniversary of 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School. Three of Wilson's 
award-winning murals cover 
the entry walls of the school 
named after President 
Woodrow Wilson. 

How did Wilson and the 
famous Kansas newspaperman 
get together? Wilson explains 
how the nine-year letter 
exchange started in his book. 


“When talk arpse of having 
the murals destroyed, I found it 
difficult to take. I could not 
understand the hostility, or the 
accusation that I was linked 
with subversive elements. It 
was charged that I had been 
‘subsidized’ and ‘supported.’ I 
was wholly unaware that I had 
inadvertently painted a ‘radical 
salute.’” 

Ironically, teachers and 
students took up a collection for 
Wilson when he finished. it 
amounted to $28.35 and he still 
has it. A janitor gave him much 
of the chalk. 

Over the years. White wrote a 
series of letters to friends 
supporting the young artist. 
Attention came from the New 
Republic, Harold Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Scribner's 
Magazine. Theodore Dreiser 
and Sherwood Anderson. 

But. Wilson was still having 
his troubles with the murals. He 
wrote White. 

“Instead of winning acclaim, 
I only got into trouble. Because 
I chose to try to express what I 
felt in. the conflict and 
disruption of things around me, 
certain factions found reason 
for objection," he wrote. 

What really caused concern 
were a couple of quotations and 
inscriptions Wilson added to his 
murals. One had been assumed 
that they belonged to Eugene 
Debs. Wilson set the record 
| straight. , 
| “One quotation is carried on 

| the indiana state flag while the 
| other was from a speech by 

Abraham Lincoln." Wilson 

wrote. The school board had 

flags hung over both 
inscriptions and Wilson was 
furious. 

“I added two more 
inscriptions, one above each 
flag. One was from a speech by 
Woodrow Wilson for whom the 
school was named." While he 
was at it, Wilson put in a few 
lines of his own. 

During this period. Wilson 
took long walks and at one 


point, contemplated taking his | 


own life. He also got mad. 


` “I slept on the scaffolding at | 
night. I ate apples to keep me | 


going. I put everything T had 
into the murals,” he wrote. 


In a letter to White on March | 


12, 1937, Wilson described how 
he felt and what he did. 
“I suddenly got mad and lost 
| hold. I went to the janitor's 
closet and got an oil mop and 
smeared out my murals 
representing nine solid months 
of work. I took a long walk to the 
Wabash River bridge and 
thought of suicide. Instead, 1 
went back to Woodrow Wilson 
and tried to destroy what was 
left. 

"Luckily, they were too big 
and too high. I could only smear 
the lower section. | was too 
worn out to do much damage. 
Finally, 1 fell down and cried 
like a baby.” 

At White's death in 1944, 
Wilson wrote him a final letter. 
It closed with a P.S. 

“Tt seems to me that a man is 
a radical not so much from 
choice as from pressures put 
upon him. If I am a radical, at 
least I must confess: because of 
you I am a gentler one." 

Wilson's murals are also on 
the walls of State High. 
Spink-Wawasee Hotel. Lake , 
Wawasee. Ind., Antioch | 
College, Yellow Springs. Ohio. 
His paintings have also been 
shown in Chicago and New 
York. | 
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By LIZ CIANCONE 
Staff Writer 


All Gil Wilson wanted to do was win a little 
recognition for his work. But. instead of 
bowing for accolades, he was humbled by 
harsh criticism. 

That was nearly 50 years ago. , 

Now his work has taken a modestly promi- 
nent place in the community's heritage. 

Wilson's legacy is conveyed through pow- 
erful messages created in murals on foyer 
walls at Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
University School and at Commurity Theatre. 

His deep commitment to peace, freedom. 
and brotherhood led him to create ''inten- 
tionally agitating"", thought-provexing murals. 
Accomplishing his intended goal brought him 
unfavorable standing with local citizens. 

“Thad 'dreams' of doing such a forceful 
thing there on the walls of the junior high 
school that the people would rise up with great 
applause and put at my command all the wall 
space I could desire. Instead of winning 
acclaim, I only got inte trouble. Because I 
chose to try to express what I felt in the 
conflict and the disruption of things around 
me, certain factions found reason for objec- 
Чоп," Wilson said. 

Many saw his artistic efforts as inflamatory 
and controversial, given the context of the 
time. In the spring of 1935, shortly before 
Wilson's murals were to be dedieated, Terre 
Haute was hit with a general labor strike. 
Ugly confrontations took center stage, and 
martial law was maintained in Terre Haute 
for more than six months. 

Against that background and subsequent 
socia! polarization, consider the quotation 
Wilson emblazoned on his mural: 

"Life, liberty and the pursuit of aappiness - 
that when any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it.is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a 
new government.’ 

Criticism and efforts to destroy the murals 
aside, the creations survived time's rigid test, 
but not without scars. The years and the 
elements were not particularly kind. 

When building renóvation began !n 1881, 


before he began work His art mentor, Prof 
John Laska, said the mural on the south wall 
was in the worst condition. The construction 
crew said the north wall was worsé. 

The north wall had suffered some water 


damage and there was some sort of stain The 
water damage was attributed to drainage 
conduits behind the wall — now rerouted — but 
the staln was unidentiflable Hadley found it 
necessary to scrape the surface at that spot, 
get to the original wall and apply a sealer so 
the stain would not bleed through the new 
pastels. E 

Wilson's murals had been applied over 
paint. His work was durable. The paint was 
not. And, as the palat flaked, the pastels came 
with it. 

Wilson had worked from about 2 p.m. until 
midnight or later. Hadley developed much the 
same schedule. Both found they lost as much 
as two hours work talking to people who 
stopped to watch the progress if thgy worked 
daylight hours. 

Hadley is using a detailed set of pictures to 
ald him in the restoration. The original colors 
of the murals have faded, so the same color 
now cannot be blended successfully with the 
old work which is retained. Hadley must select 
an ‘‘aged’’ pastel to achieve the proper effect. 

Wilson knows all too well what Hadley is 
going through. There is a slim volume, ''Let- 
ters of Нат Allen White and a Young 
Mdh," by Wilson іп the school library. In it he 
speaks of the agony and the ecstasy'6f crea- 
tion: 

“I drew with charcoal, dusting it off to 
dimness, and then worked over the drawing 
with the colored chalks and pastels, rubbing 
the dry color in with my fingers. My 10 fingers 
virtually became my brushes with which I 
‘painted.’ The walls had a fine-rough finish, so 
that in time my fingers got tender and sore 
and sometimes bled. The constant rubbing 
seemed to remove the callouses as fast as they 
formed — nor could I find any substitute which 
would work quite like the finger tips. I became 
able to use both hands, letting the fingers of 
one hand heal while I used the other.” 


school corporation officials opted to restore ————— _ Hadley is encountering some of the same 


the murals' but who could undertake the task? 

Many years ago Wilson had been impressed 
by a young artist's work. He asked that if at 
any time it was decided to restore and 
preserve his murals, Don Hadley, an art 
teacher at the school, should be the artist 
chosen to do the work. 

The murals were covered carefully with 
plastic during the early phases of building 


: renovation. Construction dust was not per- 


mitted to touch the murals and cause further 
damage. 

Hadley could not begin restoratiou until 
June 22 of this year-He was able to -omplete — — 
only the north wall before school bezan this 
fall. He expects to work on the south wall next 
summer when the halls are again erapty of 
students and the scaffolding can assume a 
semi-permanent position in the entry. 

Wilson recently returned to Terre Haute to 
look at the restoration. Hadley, somewhat 
apprehensive, led the artist to the "Machinery 
Mural." Any artist who restores ancther's 
work can only hope it will meet the creator’s 
vision and standards. 

Wilson was delighted. He Is repor:ed to have 


aid, ‘This Ів the way І hoped they would 


look." He was so pleased that he gave Hadley 
the ultimate accolade — he resigned the 
murals. y 

Hadley had to sift through conflicting advice 


problems. '“Тһе fingers are still the best 
brushes," he says. But the walls do have an 


Tender, sore 
bleeding fingers 

didn't stop. * 

` Gil Wilson from 
becoming 
"helplessly impelled 
in a wonderful 
dream." Now 
Don Hadley 

-is restoring 


that dream. 
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At upper left, a youthful Gilbert Wilson poses for a photographer. But his breaks were 
infrequent. Most of his time was spent adding his delicate touch to eye-catching 
murals at Woodrow Wilson Junior high school. At lower left, Wilson puts the finishing 
touch on one of his creations. Above, the now aged Wilson discusses technique with 
Don Hadley, the artist challenged with restoring the unusual visuals. 


extremely rough surface and the summer's 
work has left his finger tips sore and bleeding. 
- Hadley has an additional problem. He is 
righthanded. Wilson is lefthanded. Hadley 
must try to duplicate the original artist's _ 
stroke to achieve the proper blending. $ 
Wilson has written of his work, “It was like 
being helplessly impelled in a wonderful : 
dream — working away over the large area 
with the tiny sticks of color. It was a joy | 
mingled with pain. It hurt to have the chalk or 
pastel break and fall to the floor and shatter 
— especially when it was a particular color 
you didn't have much of. But when one color 
ran out, I simply used some other color. I 
came to rely pretty heavily on white chalk. 
This I could get plenty of, because the friendly 
old janitor at the school would gather it up 
from the blackboard ledges in the classrooms 
he cleaned each day and save it for me." 
Hadley says he experiences the same hurt 
and frustration when a stick of color falls from 
the tall scaffold and shatters on the floor. 
Unlike Wilson, however, Hadley has a materi- 
als budget. He buys “the highest quality | 
material I can" so the work will last. Wilson 
worked without a budget and without 
payment, so for him the loss of chalk was a 
financial crisis as well as an emotional one. 


The murals 


A portrait gallery of local history would be 

a good description for the Woodrow Wilson 
-murals. 

Dr. Fred Donaghy whose name has been 
revived to christen the annual campus spruce- 
up at Indiana State University, is pictured as 
the kindly scientist who dominates the north- 
wall mural. He also is among five individuals 
to whom artist Gilbert Wilson dedicated his 
murals. 

One of Donaghy's six massive arms protec- 
tively circles a young man. 


The brooding threat of the north-wall ma- 
chinery, held at bay only by the experienced 
research scientist and the hope of youth, is in 
contrast to the south wall which is a montage 
of humanists in local history. 


William Turman, former chairman of ISU's 
art department, is remembered through the 
Turman Art Gallery. An early mentor of the 
muralist, Turman is the central figure on the 
south-wall mural. 


The minister, popularly supposed to be the ; 
evangelist Billy Sunday, is in fact the Rev. 
Francis, a local minister who lost his pulpit 
because of his outspoken support of the city's 
general strike in 1935. 


George Krietenstein is remembered as the 
scoutmaster with a troop of scouts united in 
brotherhood and pictured at the lower right of 
the mural. Mr. Ford, the school janitor who 
saved chalk for Wilson, is the farmer who 
surveys his well-turned field in tribute to the 
janitor's real ambition to return to the soil. 


A portrait of Miss Dawson, a teacher affec- 
бошу remembered, is worked into the wall 
У — glong with a portrait of the artist's sister who 
is pictured as a scientist spurning the offer of 
- money for an invention which would benefit 


war industries. 


It is thought that the dreamy young man at 
the upper right of the south-wall mural is 
Wilson, but he denies this. Still it is supposed 
that among the many figures and the 18 


interwoven motifs 
portrait. 


of this wall exists a self- 
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As Gu Wilson, 1 reckon, I ol о 


important. But as an artist — or 
simply as a person — shaken and 
hurt and alarmed by forces which 
have reached even into my 
obscurity, then Iam important, 
just as anyone is. — “Letters of 
William Allen White and a 
Young Man" 


Gil Wilson, the man responsible 
for epic murals in Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, University 
School and Community Theatre, 
wrote those lines in 1948. 

The volume consists of an 
exchange of letters between the 
Terre Haute muralist and the 
famed editor of The Emporia 
Gazette, Emporia, Kan. For those 
of us too young to know the 
significance of this great journalist, 
suffice it to say that it was his 
editorials which helped sweep 
William McKinley into office, such 
was the power of the man's words 
and opinions during his lifetime. 

Wilson, who is living out his 
co in a nursing home near 

ouisville, Ky., wrote that he 
believed White saw fit to answer 
his first letter, “and continued to 
correspond through the last nine 
years of his busy life [because] he 
saw in my experience what is likely 
inevitable with every young person 
today — that our generation is 
being driven either to distraction or 
else to revolt. How can we be 
Peer to accept a world or way 
of life which has given us two world 
wars and an atom bomb?” 
He explained how he returned to 
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Wake-up call — 


т : A veteran 
d | newswoman, 
: Kaufman 
writes here 
each Monday, 
Wednesday, 
Friday and 
Sunday about 
life and those 
who live it in 
the Wabash 
Valley. 


By Susan J. 
Kaufman 


“high earth,” as he described Terre 
Haute, after busing dishes in a 
Chicago cafeteria to pay for his art 
education, and aum "this 
wonderful wall. I would go day 
after day to that wall and sit on the 
stairway and look longingly at the 
huge, bare, clean, hungry space. 
And Га quietly curse all the 
obstacles that stood in the way of 
my going to work on that wall.” 

is idea for the wal] sprang out 
of a day spent at Columbian 
Enameling and Stamping Mill. He 
confessed to his journal May 8, 
1933, that he was overwhelmed by 
the machinery — the huge 
stamping presses. “I came to feel a 
foreboding toward the way 
machines have been allowed to run 
away with men. I have seena 
worker bound with wristbands 
fastened to the machine, 
presumably to protect his hands 
from being wrongly inserted 


-minded 


p p d 
beneath the ton-like champine а 
jaws — and there he ‘works’ while, 
Istand open-mouthed — watching 
him ‘operate’ — virtually a part ef 
the mechanism.” A 
The idea flooded Woodrow 4° 
Wilson Junior High School's wali 
as the "Machinery Mural"; 
segments of the community ^; 
rebeled. 1 
“I could not understand the 
hostility, or the accusation that I 
was lined with ‘subversive 4, 
elements.’ Crestfallen and a bit * 
tired, I spent the next afternoon in 
the public library. vwd chance 
Icame upon an article by William: 
Allen White, where he voiced the 
fact that he was disturbed over the 
‘perilous drift of American affairs. 
in the midst of depression. So ° 
clutching at the hope that he might 
understand my plight, I wrote him 
a long letter... : 
White answered Wilson within а 
week. "What I know about art p 
can put in your eye. But what Í -~ 
know about the struggle you are _ 
making, what I feel about your ' 
courage and your wisdom, I think: 
encompasses all that I know and . 
would like to be." ES 
The exchange of letters between 
the Terre Haute artist and Kansas 
editor represent an incredible | 
dialogue of social and class struggle 
of the times. ! 
That the dialogue of half a 
century ago still provides grist 
today is both sad and true. White's 
death in January 1944 stilled one 
voice, but Wilson's murals and * 
White's written words live on. 
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Well-known work: Gilbert Wilson drew this mural at Woodrow Wilson School between 1934 and 1935. 
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Tribune-Star/Jim Avelis 


Once controversial, Wilson's provocative 
murals'have been transformed into . . . 


| Tribune-Star/Jim Avelis 
ntricate entry: A tower built in 1926 entirely of smooth li 

rb mestone 
(above left) welcomes visitors to Woodrow Wilson. There are four owl 
finials (top right) guarding the school in pairs on either side of the front 
en ams The owls are symbols of knowledge. Etched in the tower are 
our elves representing geography (above right), writing, arithmetic and 


reading. 
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By Cindy Dobbs 


Tribune-Star 


Three colorful murals have domi- 
nated the entryway to Woodrow 
Wilson Middle School since 1935. 

Those murals, drawn in chalk by 
Terre Haute native Gilbert Wilson, 
are among the reasons the 69-year- 
old school has been added to the 
National Register of Historic 
Places. 

Once seen as controversial 
because of their strong images, the 
murals carry messages about eco- 
nomics, environment, patriotism, 
politics and technology. 

Gerald Shea, a former neighbor 
and friend of Wilson, described him 
as a man of vision, who saw the 
potential for people to misuse tech- 
nology. 

"He painted things as he saw 


them,” Shea said. 

Wilson told Shea the murals had 
a hidden meaning that would be 
revealed in the times to come. 

"I'm not saying he could foresee 
the future, but he was thinking 
about it," Shea said. “And if man 
didn't change his ways, that this 
would come about." 

Despite pressure to redo the 
murals, Shea said, Wilson would 
not budge. 

*Some of the things in the mural 
upset people," said Linda Hill, who 
teaches art at the middle school. 
*No school board members attended 
the unveiling [in 1935 |." 

But Hill says the images encour- 
age students to think for them- 
selves. 
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| Every race and both sexes 
re pictured in the murals, 
which also drew criticism, said 
Hill, who also teaches students 
fhe history of the murals. 
“People thought women were 
{о stay in the home,” Hill said. 
I believe he was sort of ahead 
qf his time and believed in 
quality for everybody." 
Wilson, regarded as one of 
three premier muralists at the 
time, contacted school officials 
about painting the murals in 
1932. He completed them in 
1935. 
+ School janitors collected col- 
фгеа chalk for the artist, who 
id the work for free. 
› Students raised money for 
him and presented it at the 
ünveiling, but Hill said Wilson 
kept the money until his death 
in 1991 in Frankfort, Ky. 
1 In 1981, as the school began 
в $9 million renovation, the 
urals were restored. 
1 Art teacher Don Hadley was 
handpicked by Wilson to do the 
Bos Hadley said he tried to 
se the same materials to 
match the murals as closely as 
possible. ' 
‹ Hadley spent the summer, 
sometimes working 12-hour 
shifts, restoring the murals to 
their original glory. The paint 
hinderneath had begun to chip 
&nd an inside gutter had begun 
to leak. 
ı In addition to the murals, 
the school boasts a unique 
architectural style. 
| “We felt that this building 
avas significant and needed to 
e recognized as the school dis- 
trict is looking at its other 
buildings and looking to do 
away with them,” said Mark 
Dollase of the state Historic 
‘Landmarks Foundation. 
û When the school was origi- 
a 


Wilson’s murals 


The three murals — one on 
the south wall, one on the north 
and another above the stairwell 
to the west — covering the 
entryway to Woodrow Wilson 
are full of powerful images 
done in vibrant colors. Many of 

* the faces were modeled after 
community leaders. 

The mural on the south wall 
contains 18 images. 

A young swimmer and an 
older fisherman symbolize how 
different generations can co- 
exist. A farmer staring off into 
the distance, the future, as he 
plows his fields. 

Two research scientists 
looking for cures to diseases, 
while feeble hands reach out to 
them for help and well-dressed 
arms try to hold them back. A 
female scientist waves away 
money and blank checks from 
profiteers. 

Two masked robber barons 
and a politician in tuxedos and 
top hats stand between rows of 
blue-collar workers, male and 
female, as the politician gives a 
speech. 

Boy Scouts and 4-H mem- 
bers of all races cover the wall. 
Those same faces are seen in 


nally built there was criticism 
that the school was too expen- 
sive, Dollase said. "Everyone 
thought it was too grand." 


The foundation began work 
on the nomination in 1995, Dol- 
lase said. The school will 
receive a plaque today during 
its annual spring awards cere- 
mony. 


“We're very excited about it,” 
said principal Sharon Pitts, 


four soldiers who point their 
bayonets at the green-faced 
men looking to profit from war. 
In the middle of the mural, an 
old man looks ahead. 


A graveyard is covered in 
.tombstones with Why carved 
into them, and a massive 
explosion with tiny dollar signs 
covers the bottom right-hand 
corner. A monument to the Boy 
Scouts covers the bottom left- 
hand corner. 


The mural on the north wall 
has two mechanical serpents 
that symbolize how machinery 
is used for war. 


A man with six arms stretch- 
es two of them to control 
breaking chains, representing 
technology. A third arm hoists 
a fist to the serpents, another 
holds a young man and yet 
another cradles a microscope. 
The last arm points to the 
future. 


The mural above the stair- 
well has two large hands pro- 
tecting a young seedling. The 
hands represent education, the 
seedling represents students. 


“and it definitely is an honor.” 


Woodrow Wilson, built in 
1927, is the first Terre Haute 
school to receive such recogni- 
tion. 


“By putting this on the 
National Register it raises the 
importance and the significance 
in the minds of the public,” Dol- 
lase said. “Twenty years from 
now, people will rally to keep 
it.” 
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GILBERT WILSON'S 
MOBY DICK 


A HOOSIER WOMAN 
AT WAR 


EZRA POUND AT 
WABASH COLLEGE 


JOHN HUNT MORGAN 
RIDES AGAIN 


Throughout his life, Terre Haute artist Gilbert Wilson had long accepted impoverished 


e Artist «^ 


EDWARD K. SPANN 


circumstances as the path to creative independence. His grandiose commitment to 


public art meant a dependence on those in power to grant him the walls on which to 


create his murals and the stage on which to mount his greatest dream—an opera based 


on Herman Melville's classic novel Moby Dick (1851). Wilson, who had come to see 


Moby Dick as his Bible, had found some walls chiefly in schools for his murals, but his 


lack of influence and money prevented him from winning the stage of the Metropoli- 


tan Opera for his production titled "The White Whale.” As he was forced to recognize 


by 1951, there would be no production of the opera unless some miracle occurred. 


Although he was prone to dream 
of miracles on occasion, Wilson began 
to search for alternative venues for his 
creation. He considered turning his work 
into a musical production or a play, but 
instead concentrated on film. The motion 
picture, he believed, could be a new and 
more dynamic version of a mural, and was 
potentially more effective in influencing 
the public. Some of the movies produced 
in the Soviet Union had demonstrated 
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how powerfully film could be used to ex- 
press a radical message. “Motion pictures,” 
Wilson wrote in 1943 regarding Soviet 
films, "are an art form which makes me as 
a mural painter feel almost impotent.” 
Wilson had long thought of adding 
filmmaking to his artistic repertoire. As 
early as 1938 he had written that he could 
see “great possibilities of broadening any 
social mural’s influence by filming it in 
color, moving the camera intimately over 


the entire wall, showing part by part of the 
mural as a whole, all this done to music.” 
In 1945 he began seriously to consider 
producing a film about juvenile delinquen- 
cy, and he had written to several movie 
producers about the project. In asking 

for help from Theater Arts magazine, he 
discussed how it might be produced: “The 
rehabilitation side of the picture might 
very easily seem drab in comparison to 

the violence of delinquency. The problem 
might be met by making the first half of 
the film (the violent part) in plain black 
and white film, with the violence implied 
rather than depicted, and the latter half in 
color with plenty of fast action.” He had 
no success, but he kept on trying. 

In 1947 a rising public concern over 
juvenile delinquency encouraged Wilson 
to consider getting support for the film, 
now titled “The Unwanted.” By this time, 
he had worked out two shooting scripts 


ite Whale . 


Gilbert Wilson and Moby Dick 


for what he termed a "long short." One 
script was barely more than an outline 
of a plot that culminated in a group of 
boys—black and white— building a music 
chapel. The other was a complete script 
that dealt with black, white, and Asian 
boys all forced to face the debilitating 
effects of their slum environment. Wilson 
hoped to persuade the popular movie ac- 
tor, Eddie Albert, to serve as the narrator 
in order to attract financial support for the 
project. Again, nothing happened, perhaps 
in part because Wilson conceived of the 
film as dealing with black youth and with 
the problem of race relations, not popular 
subjects at the time. 

Even before his hopes of making "Ihe 
White Whale" as an opera began to fade, 
Wilson was thinking of presenting it as a 
movie, particularly as a musical drama on 
film. For a time, he evoked some interest 
in linking a production of the opera at 


the Met to a filmed version, with hopes 
of using the prestige of the Met to en- 
gage the interest of a major film studio. 
He considered using the movie actor, 
Walter Huston, as Captain Ahab, an idea 
that soon brought him into contact with 
Hustons son, John, the movie producer. 
In March 1949 Wilson wrote to Pearl S. 
Buck that he was hoping for a film from 
John Huston "independent thank heavens 
of Hollywood." For a time, nothing was 
done, in large part because of confusion 
and conflict over who had the right to film 
Moby Dick. 

In April, however, Wilson achieved 
something like a breakthrough, although 
it came in a typically complicated way. 
Beginning in 1947, as he tried to work out 
the visual elements of "The White Whale," 
he began producing a series of drawings 
and paintings presenting his ideas regard- 
ing the characters and scenes of Moby 
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Dick. He created portraits of each major 
character in action along with the ship 
Pequod and the white whale, but he had 
his favorites. One was Pip, the copper-col- 
ored cabin boy, whose face in one instance 
he drew modeled on his own face as he 
looked into a mirror, one of several pic- 
tures including ones depicting the boy in a 
moment of terror—‘“a wide-eyed scream- 
ing face”—and in a moment of tenderness 
with his captain. 

It was the character of Ahab, however, 
who appeared in roughly half of the 
paintings. In one picture, he depicted a 
"wild-hearted" Ahab and got excited: “1 
strain the damn muscles of my neck with 
the fury of my feelings trying to be Ahab 
as I draw.” He became even more involved 
with a series of paintings of the captain as 
"insanity personified,” observing that he 
was "beginning to get to that desired place 
where I work with the directness of a child.” 
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The pictures came easily, more than 
eighty of them in a six-month period. 
Although they initially flowed out of 
his enthusiasm for the opera, they soon 
acquired a separate importance, and 
Wilson began to think of exhibiting them. 
The cost of a gallery exhibition deferred 
any action until 1949 when his partner, 
Walt DeMott, a high school teacher, and 
Wilson's parents put up the $700 needed 
to display one hundred of his Moby Dick 
paintings at the Newton art gallery on 
Fifty-seventh Street in New York. Author 
Buck and actor Walter Huston spon- 
sored the exhibition. Wilson prepared the 
exhibition program, in which he declared 
that his works were an ordered “attempt 
at a dramatic synthesis of Moby Dick." 
He stated his thesis that che White Whale 
symbolized overwhelming power, ^which 
bears disturbing resemblance in our time 
to the atomic bomb." 

Even discounting Wilson's character- 
istic exaggerations, the exhibition proved 
to be a success, attracting enough people 
to justify its extension from ten to twenty- 
four days in May, beginning on the third. 
It was noticed by New York's major news- 
papers and by Coronet Magazine, which 
published pictures of six of the paintings. 
The paintings were not for sale, since 


Captain Ahab fury 
at the White Whale 
that destroyed his 
ship and took his 

leg is captured by 
Gilbert Wilson for 
the film he helped 
create based on Her- 
man Melvilles novel. 
Despite its less than 
stellar initial reviews, 
the book went on to 
become a classic in 
American literature. 
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“| have been left out of the whole thing to the point 
of reducing my work to an absolute zero creatively." 


at the time Wilson wanted to keep the 
collection intact as support for his larger 
projects, but he thought that the publicity 
assured the publication of all or most of 
his Moby Dick art in a volume that would 
yield profit as well as fame. 

By the time it closed on May 27, the 
exhibition had given new life to Wilson's 
hopes for what in June he called “а film- 
music-drama collaboration." Early in May, 
he appealed to columnist Walter Lippman 
to provide his influential support for ef- 
forts to produce on an international basis 
a color film of Moby Dick. Lippman failed 
to respond, but Wilson's exhibition en- 
couraged both Walter and John Huston to 
consider turning the novel into a film. The 
idea of making such a film was nothing 
new. Wilson said later that eight studios 
had options on Melvilles novel, but it was 
John Huston who actually determined 
to produce such a film. Convinced that 
his pictures had opened the way for the 
development of the film, Wilson naturally 
expected to be involved. Like everything in 
his life, however, the making of the movie 


became complicated and frustrating. 


By the early 1950s, the movie industry 
was disrupted both by the erupting com- 
petition of television and by right-wing 
efforts to ferret out radicals. For these and 
other reasons, the film faced delays, and 
when production actually got under way 
in 1953 it was done in England. Wilson 
expected to be invited to participate in 
the making of the film, and in December 
1952 he believed that he had been ap- 
pointed as its "production designer." He 
optimistically prepared a 250-page shoot- 
ing script for a full-length movie to be 
shot partly in black and white and partly 
in Technicolor for a "giant screen." In its 
final form, he described it as “ап impres- 
sive three volume affair" that he expected 
to influence Huston's production. Again, 
his creative enthusiasms ran at full speed. 
"This will be the greatest film ever made so 
far" he wrote to his friend, George Fulton. 
“Т expect to get an ‘oscar.” 

In fact, nothing immediate happened 
as further delays arose from the opposition 
of Hollywood unions. Work on the movie 
was put off until 1954, by which time the 
promise of becoming production designer 
had evaporated. Each time Wilson hinted 
that he would like to be involved, he was 
told that to use him meant getting around 
an English rule requiring that 80 percent 
of those involved in the film be British. 
Frustrated, he turned to a new strategy, 
prayer, in the hopes that if he prayed hard 
enough he could have an effect in produc- 
ing action. Prayers, however, were no more 
successful than hints. 

Still, Wilson had reason to expect that 
he would be at least consulted, since he 
had spent years devising ways of turning 
the book into a dynamic visual presenta- 
tion. He thought briefly of becoming a 
British subject to qualify for a place in the 


film. When he learned that Gregory Peck 
had been signed to play Ahab, he wrote 

to Huston gently criticizing Peck for not 
looking like his version of Ahab—more 
privately, he complained that the actor 
looked more like Abraham Lincoln than 
the heavyset tyrant that he imagined Ahab 
to be. He suggested that his own paint- 
ings might be used to help Huston better 
visualize the film. Prayers, complaints, and 
suggestions, however, seemed to vanish 
into the void, inciting him in August 1954 
to seethe over “the way I have been left out 


of the whole thing to the point of reducing 


my work to an absolute zero creatively.” 
The movie Moby Dick, eventually released 
in 1956 by Warner Brothers, was John 
Huston’s film and not Wilson’s. 

Typically, Wilson responded to the 
long period of inactivity in his relationship 
with Hollywood by pursuing other av- 
enues. At some point, he finished a thirty- 
eight page reading script for an audiotape 
of his version of the novel. In 1951, the 
centennial year of Moby Dick's publica- 
tion, he successfully exhibited his paint- 
ings on Nantucket, selling eight of his 
works, more than he anticipated or even 


The Artist and the White Whale 


wanted, and followed this up with other 
exhibitions at Williams College and at 
Princeton University. Nantucket especially 
contributed to what he called a banner 
year, "my drawings so adequately displayed 
in the historic atmosphere of a whaling 
warehouse." In January Wilson scored 
another triumph when Harvard Univer- 
sity exhibited sixteen of his drawings. The 
exhibitions encouraged him to make new 
drawings for the Moby Dick series, includ- 
ing a new set portraying Ahab developing 
insanity, each portrait measuring twenty- 
four feet by thirty inches, a larger size chan 
his previous wotk. 

In 1952 Wilson published his fully 
developed ideas regarding the basic 
meaning of Melvilles novel in an article, 
“Moby Dick and the Atom,” published in 
The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. The 
article began with Wilson's observation 
that, whatever their differences, artists 
and scientists had the “same goal—some- 
thing called truth.” To make his point, he 
included a map of the Pacific Ocean that 
located the sinking of the Pequod near the 
Bikini atoll where atomic scientists had 
chosen to test their nuclear bombs. Moby 
Dick, he declared, could be read as touch- 
ing on the critical problems of the twen- 
tieth century, including a willful modern 
individualism and white imperialistic 
domination of darker races, which directly 


Wilson relaxes with one of his 
favorite authors, Walt Whitman. 
In 1930 Wilson produced a 
“Credo for Life” in which he 
asked an unspecified creator to 
keep him from doing anything 
that would “desecrate this life you 
gave to me" and promising “To 
bear myself erect, hold my head 

/ And bow it not to taunting 
scorn or praise / But look into the 
future, there to discern / The hand 
that beckons toward untrodden 
ways." 
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and indirectly led to the greatest problem 
of all —mans relationship to the natural 
world on which he depended. 

At the same time he was completing 
his version of what he considered a deeply 
tragic book, Wilson also attempted to find 
а way to express that version in a work of 
art. Sometime in the early 1950s, he put 
down many of his ideas in his “Notes and 
Ideas for a Film of MOBY DICK." Here 
he gave some thought not only to the 
music but also to background sounds, to 
"wave—wind— gently groaning timbers,” 
and to the use of colors to establish the 
prevailing mood from scene to scene. He 
gave thought to the costuming, dress- 
ing the crew with colorful clothing at the 
beginning and then in drabness as they 
fall under Ahab's domination. The White 
Whale posed a special problem. After 
considering ways merely to suggest Moby 
Dick's malevolent power, he envisioned 
a hundred-foot model made out of light 
plastic, instructing himself to avoid mak- 
ing it totally realistic for fear it would 
detract from the films humanity. 

The ideas for an independent film were 
there, and so were the basic visual materi- 
als in the form of the now more than two 
hundred drawings and paintings relating 
to the White Whale story. Using them 
meant abandoning the idea of a full-length 
feature film, but Wilson was prepared to 
accept something shorter. In 1947 his 
friend and fellow Hoosier Charles Mill- 
holland warned him that Hollywood was 
controlled by money and not by art with 
the result that "prostitution" summed up 
its character. He advised Wilson that for 
progressive and creative minds the way 
to escape the domination of money was 
to resort to shorter 16 millimeter films, 
like the ones that some labor unions were 
producing. 
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The Artist and the White Whale 


Tear at would deti act fi om the fili is. nt 


Millholland also recommended a pos- 
sible director for such a film in a mutual 
acquaintance, Jerry Weinstein, recently 
renamed Jerry Winters after some plastic 
surgery. Wilson had met Winters when 
the latter was a student at Antioch Col- 
lege, recommending him in 1939 to Lotte 
Jacobi and Alfred Stieglitz as a promising 
young photographer who would someday 
concentrate on the motion picture. By the 
early 1950s Winters had become involved 
in producing short films, especially for 
television. 

Finally, in the summer of 1951, Wilson 
and Winters began to put together a film 
in New York. Abandoning any thought 
of a realistic presentation with real actors 
and scenes, they worked on a film using 
Wilson’s paintings and drawings. They 
were encouraged by the new popularity 
of short art films, which at the time were 
shown in the more sophisticated movie 
theaters. Originally, Wilson thought of 
simply filming himself as an artist showing 
his works. He proposed to Winters that he 
be filmed explaining what he had done “in 
the stumbling halting manner of unre- 
hearsed and extemporaneous speaking. 
This expounding will be skillfully relieved 
by exciting camera work [and] music and 
well-spoken passages of text.” 

Wilson soon dropped this clumsy ap- 
proach in favor of using his works to tell 
his version of the story of Moby Dick, a 
decision that soon encouraged him to cre- 
ate some new paintings especially intended 
for filming. By November he was writing 


ABOVE: At the age of thirty, Wilson accepted 
his homosexuality, deciding to channel his 
feelings into his creative works. From his 
newfound understanding, he hoped to create 
“a great mural with a theme of sex and love, 
and in it try to express all the tragedy and 
frustration and suffering that results from 
ignorance and stupidity toward sex prob- 
lems.” Opposite: Captain Ahab hurls his 
harpoon at the White Whale. Melville based 
his tale in part on the sinking of the whaling 
ship Essex, sunk in 1820 after being 
rammed by an eighty-ton sperm whale. 
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Wilson’ art for his film version received a nationwide 
audience thanks to Warner Brothers, which paid him to 
conduct a lecture tour using slides of his work as a way to 
promote director John Hustons 1956 movie Moby Dick. 
Speaking in public sometimes unnerved the artist. He 
admitted in his journal: “Talking is so difficult. ... I 
cannot begin—nor do I dare—to admit how afraid I am.” 
Wilson later noted that trying to make himself heard over 
"the roar of the projector makes ту head split like Ahab’.” 
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to а friend that he was “having a great time 
executing large drawings, both sketchy and 
detailed—tresorting to my early use of pas- 
tels and chalks, etc.—making those larger 
drawings over which the color camera can 
roam and move with revealing and excit- 
ing effectiveness.” One of the large draw- 
ings, he told a fellow Melville enthusiast, 
Howard Vincent, featured the great whale 
itself, “his hideous jaw relaxed and the eye 
glowing like a smoldering coal.” Before 
long, Wilson and Winters had created a 
shooting script and a storyboard complete 
with small thumbnail sketches indicating 
where the paintings were to be used. 
Nearly half of the scenes had some- 
thing to do with Wilson’s thesis that the 
story involved the power of the atom. 
These included an “atomic explosion” 
featuring blinding flashes of light from 
which the White Whale emerges and, in 
a bit of self-publicizing, a shot of Wilson's 
article in the Bulletin of the Atomic Sci- 
entists with his map of Bikini atoll. His 
intention was to produce a controversial 
film dealing with “Man and the Atom or 
Man versus Destruction” that would excite 
public alarm over the dangers inherent in 
humanity’s careless use of nature's power. 
Wilson, however, soon learned that 
even in an independent film the artist 
does not entirely get his way. During the 
first few months of production, he was, as 
usual, optimistic in his assessments of the 
film’s progress, predicting that it would be 
done by March 1952. By that date, how- 
ever, he and Winters had completed only 
a rough twelve-minute section, and it was 
evident that they faced a hard road ahead. 
Having painted many of his scenes in ver- 
tical form, Wilson had to rework them to 
fit the standard horizontal rectangle of film 
in order to avoid distracting blank areas. 
And there was the problem about deciding 
on a narrator to complement the visual 
line and also a composer for the music. 
Hovering above all was the ever-pres- 


ent problem of money. Although the film 
was inexpensive by Hollywood stan- 
dards, costing less than $20,000, neither 
Wilson nor Winters had anything like 
that amount of money to pay the skilled 
cameramen and other technicians needed 
to make a presentable color short. Winters 
contributed his expertise and also some 

of the money, part of which he borrowed 
from his family, but that fell short of what 
they needed. Wilson soon became wary of 
relying on Winters to supply the needed 
funds, fearing that this would give the 


director control over the film. Wilson tried 
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The Artist and the White Whale 


without success to gain funding from the 
Ford Foundation. By September 1952 he 
wrote to Van Wyck Brooks that filming 
was going slowly. “The costs increase and 
increase—and I cringe each time, because 
I know it means more and more conces- 
sions to my collaborator,” wrote Wilson. 
By then, it was becoming evident that 
while Wilson wanted to make a great 
art film conveying his message, Winters 
wanted a commercially profitable film that 
would at least return his investment. 
Despite all these difficulties, Wilson 
and Winters completed the film in 1954. 


W Although Wilson 
WS worked like a demon 
` AN for years on his art, 
3 he never achieved the 
success he dreamed 
of. He wrote in his 
journal of his worry 
that be bad not 
achieved anything 
that would allow 
him to say "I have 
done this & it will 
survive.” He later 
wrote a friend: “I 
have painted 12 
public murals, my 
name is in ‘Whos 
Who in American 
Art,’ my work ts 
mentioned in four 
art books, yet Гат 
down right ashamed 
of never having 
earned enough to pay 
an income tax at 
age 47." 
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The Artist and the White Whale 


ming 
$ 3 of a 
' film that critics 
iabitually ignored. 


ABOVE AND Opposite: Wilsons dramatic 


renditions of Melville’ tale of life on the 
high seas earned praise from the authors 
relatives. Eleanor Melville Metcalf, Melvilles 
granddaughter, declared that she was deeply 
impressed by the power of Wilsons paintings, 
which seemed to indicate that "the artist had 
been tossed from a whaleboat himself.” 
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As director, Winters used Wilson's paint- 
ings to good effect in depicting the Pequod 
and its crew and the world of whaling. 
The film comes to a focus on Ahab, who is 
introduced by one painting in which Wil- 
son tried his best to depict the power and 
willfulness of the captain as he stands on 
the bridge of his ship. The camera moves 
across Ahab’s body, making special note of 
the ivory stump that replaced the leg that 
the White Whale had taken. Even with 
dramatic music, however, Wilson’s effort 
does not completely succeed in elevating 
Ahab to the command of a tragic ship of 
doom, a notable weakness in a film that 
treats the story as a great modern myth. 
Similarly, he had trouble fully depicting 
the terrible power of Moby Dick. 

Overall, Winters produced a good art 
film that demonstrated how adroit camera 
movement could add life to a sequence of 
still shots, approxi- 
mating Wilson's 
dream of using film 
to add a dynamic 
dimension to his 
murals. This work 
featured a dra- 
matic narration 
by veteran actor, 
Thomas Mitchell, 
whose services were 
obtained after much 
searching for a big 
name with the right 
voice. Everyone 
agreed it was a 
well-made film with a high degree of what 
Wilson called "professional fidelity and 
technical finish." 

Wilson, however, was unhappy with 
what he saw as a failure to present his basic 
ideas. In December he blasted Winters for 
sacrificing the deeper meaning of Melville’s 
novel to hopes for commercial success: 
“The picture is not daring enough, Jerry.” 


The director had turned what Wilson 
called Melville's “wicked book” into a mere 
adventure story. Despite repeated urgings, 
the director had in fact ignored his efforts 
to treat the novel as an anticipatory warn- 
ing against the atom bomb and did not in- 
clude the drawing of an atomic mushroom 
cloud that Wilson wanted displayed after 
Moby Dick had sunk the Pequod. Winters 
also left out what the irate artist consid- 
ered a key political point—that Melville 
intended the ship to be a microcosm of 

an America doomed by its own arrogant 
disregard for nature. Although Wilson wel- 
comed the film's release in May 1955, he 
decided to attend a national scout meeting 
in Washington, D.C., instead of attending 
the movie' premiere at the Paris Theater 
on Twenty-third Street in New York. The 
premier was announced by a promotional 
flyer, which included the endorsements 

of various well-known people, including 
Louis Untermeyer, who declared it “а great 
short worthy of a great book." 

This showing, however, brought the 
usual disappointment, failing to catch 
the attention of the New York critics and 
disappearing quickly from the commer- 
cial movie circuit after nine weeks at the 
Paris Theater and another showing at the 
Kismet Theater in Hollywood. It received 
only one review, that in Commonweal, 
whose movie critic did praise it as "provid- 
ing a thrilling experience," thanks in large 
part to Wilsons "stunning drawings." The 
artist grumbled that this lack of attention 
had been guaranteed Бу Winters’s decision 
to omit nearly a hundred of his drawings 
and the scenes they expressed, dooming it 
to the status of a "short" film that critics 
habitually ignored. 

There was a good side, however, to 
these showings, as meager as they were. 
Despite his complaints, Wilson took 
pride in the film, especially when he could 
report that his partner, DeMott, was so 
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Although in his work Wilson took some interest in the Pequod's 
crew-—— giving special attention to its multiracial character .— 
Captain Ahab dominated his imagination. Wilson saw Ahab as 
the evil version of his own ideal of attractive manhood. “Huge, 
rugged, heavy-set, iron-gray hair,” Wilson wrote in 1949, 
‘Ahab is an entirely believable blend of furious tyranny and 


tender gentleness.” 
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pleased with the film that he cried. On 
occasion, the two men sat on the steps of 
a nearby fountain to watch people lining 
up at the theater—the crowds were there 
to see the popular feature attraction, The 
Great Adventure, but Wilson could take 
some satisfaction that perhaps as many as 
fifteen thousand people had seen his work. 
Moreover, Winterss conservative direc- 
tion paid off in that the film was selected 
from some 120 short films as an entry in 
the Venice Film Festival and won a second 
place Silver Reel award. It was also selected 
by the U.S. Information Services to be 
shown in Europe as an American film of 
distinction. 

Wilson was especially pleased when 
he was invited to a showing of his work at 
an October 1955 "filmfest" in his native 
Terre Haute, where the movie was seen by 
some two hundred people. His return as a 
celebrity was mildly depressing. His par- 
ents had moved from the city to Kentucky, 
and he felt that his hometown had become 
commonplace and dirty. “I feel a stranger," 
he wrote in his journal, "from far off.” It 
was not long, however, before he felt more 
comfortable, finding a favorable reception 
that led him to wonder whether his school 
murals might have had something of their 
intended effect on a new generation of 
Terre Hauteans. At a luncheon held by the 
Chamber of Commerce in his honor, he 
listened to Professor William T. Thurman 
declare that his murals at Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School marked the biggest art 
event in the communitys history. 
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At a luncheon held by the Chamber of Commerce 
in his honor, he listened to Professor William T. 
Thurman declare that his murals at Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School marked the biggest 
art event in the community’s history. 


In January 1956 Wilson received an 
invitation to lecture, to exhibit some of his 
Moby Dick drawings, and to show his film 
at the Virginia Museum in Richmond. His 
visit in February was a triumph, marked 
not only by audience enthusiasm but also 
by a request that the museum be allowed 
to circulate his drawings throughout the 
schools and colleges of Virginia. The 
museums newsletter praised the film as be- 
ing "virtually a new art form." Wilson told 
his nephew Allen Morrison that he had 
never felt as successful, being particularly 
warmed by the reception of his lecture on 
Moby Dick as a story of "love as against 
hate." A month later, impressed by his 
film, the Indiana State Teachers College 
(today Indiana State University) in Terre 
Haute held an exhibition of his Moby 
Dick paintings. The chairman of the 
colleges art department wrote that it was 
"one of the most successful that we have 
had here at the gallery. You feel its power 
when you walked into the room." 

"These small triumphs did little to 
keep Wilson from dreaming about bigger 
successes. He continued to hope that he 


might revise and expand his film into a 
full-length feature that would include the 
suppressed themes, making it perhaps a 
contender for an Academy Award and 
more certainly the controversial “wicked” 
film that he wanted. He also held steadily 
to his "greatest aim," the production of 
his opera "Ihe White Whale," as a drama 
with music by Russian composer Dmitri 
Shostakovich. Such an international part- 
nership, Wilson believed, might help end 
the cold war and ultimately unify man- 
kind. “I will never cease to see Moby-Dick 
as a catalyst," Wilson wrote in his journal 
in May 1954, "for welding one small link 
in the world's oneness." 

The late Edward К. Spann was professor 
emeritus of history at Indiana State Univer- 
sity. He previously explored Wilson’ artwork 
in an article that appeared in the winter 
2002 issue of Traces. The Sheldon Swope 
Art Museum is sponsoring an exhibition of 
Wilsons work titled Gilbert Wilson: Native 
Son. The exhibition will be at the museum, 
25 South Seventh Street, Terre Haute, 
through December 29, 2007. 


FOR FURTHER READING Gilbert Wilsons journals, correspondence, and other material on his life can be found in the collection of the Vigo County 
Public Library, Terre Haute, Indiana. | Melville, Herman. Moby Dick; or, The Whale. 1851. Reprint, New York: Modern Library, 1992. | Parker, Hershel. 
Herman Melville: A Biography. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1996. 
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